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Abstract: Increasingly, the viability of university programs to 
develop in school leaders the knowledge; skills and dispositions 
needed to bring about rtform arebeing questioned. This article 
uses case study methodology for looking at how an increasing 
emphasis on collaborative inquiry in one university's program 
i nf I uenced a school principal se/eral yearsafterthatprinci pal had 
compl eted his master'sdegreeprogram i n educati onal I eadershi p. 
Thepri nci pal explai nshisapproach toaccountabi I ity and how he 
engages teachers i n i nqui ry around closi ng the achievement gap. 

H ow can school pri nci pals usethe high stakes accountabi I ity culture 
of today's schools to leverage engagement around practices in need of 
reform? There is nodenyingthat in California schools today, principals 
feel enormous pressurefrom NoChild Left Behi nd (N CL B) (2001) and the 
Cal iforni a P ubl icSchools Accountabi I ity Act (1999) tobring about changes 
that will improve the outcomes for students, particularly students who 
are not performing well academically. The statistics of who is not 
achieving have changed little over the last two decades (Hoff, 2000; 
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J oh nson & V i adero, 2000; Wei ssgl ass, 2001), but the cu r rent pu bl i c outcry 
and political pressure to bring improvements in a relatively short time 
span is unprecedented. While standardized test results are more acces- 
sible, information alone is not enough to bring about change. Developing 
skills and strategies for exploring what those test scores mean in terms 
of practices that are working and not working is increasingly becoming 
a focus in educational administration credential and degree programs. 
Thisarticleexploresthat emphasi s at oneuniversity and how candidates 
experienceanemphasison inquiry asatool for leading efforts to close the 
achievement gap. 

The University Program 

At California State University, East Bay (CSUEB), the Department 
of Educational Leadership began, in the 1990s, to place more and more 
emphasis on teaching inquiry as a curricular strand that permeates both 
credential and master's degree programs (Szabo, Gonzales, Hoagland, 
Hopkins, et. al, 2002; Szabo, Hoagland, Lambert, Lopez, et. al, 2001; 
Szabo & Lambert, 2002; Szabo, Storms, Rodriguez & Gonzales, 2003). 
During the last decade, the department moved away from a traditional 
thesis for the master's degree to a requirement to lead a site-based, 
col I aborati ve i nqui ry project to complete the degree. This focus on ski 1 1 
bui Idi ng and practice was i n keepi ng with the department's emphasis on 
constructivist learning (Lambert, Walker, Zimmerman, Cooper, et al 
1995; Lambert, Walker, Zimmerman, Cooper, et. al. 2002) to develop 
leadership skills needed to manage change processes. 

The most prolonged exposure to leading a site-based collaborative 
inquiry is during a one-year "research cohort" for candidates completing 
their master's degrees in educational leadership (Brynjul son & Storms, 
2005; Lee& Storms, 2003, 1999; Lee, Storms, Camp & Bronzini, 2002; 
Storms & Lee, in press). This emphasis on leading an inquiry process is 
intended to help aspiring and early career administrations develop the 
technical ski I Is needed to head school efforts to i mprove student achi eve- 
ment. I n this inquiry work, candidates are coached by uni versity faculty 
in how to collect and look at various perspectives (e.g., faculty, staff, 
parents, community, recent research, etc) about a topic. F ew aspi ri ng and 
early career administrators in the research cohort had engaged in 
systematic research; therefore, the university faculty take candidates 
through step-by-step processes of working with others at their schools to 
create questions to guide their research, and to develop data gathering 
techniques and tools such as surveys and protocols for interviews and 
observations. The candidates try out these data gatheri ng tools at thei r 
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schools.Theyalsoexplorea variety of strategies for looking at data, both 
quantitativeandqualitative, andhowtolook across different types of data 
(e.g., test scores, demographic information, survey and interview results, 
and observations) to triangulate findings. Finally, university faculty 
guide candidates in presenting their findings and using those results to 
develop and to implement action plans. Throughout the process candi- 
dates are coached in collaboration and facilitation skills to help them 
engage a group in exploring the topic together (Storms & Lee, in press). 
The intent of this intense exposure to leading inquiry is multi-dimen- 
sional: first, the goal is provide on-going support as aspiring and early 
career administrators try out new skills including facilitation skills 
around difficult issues of race that often surface when working on the 
achievement gap; second, the hands-on practice with these skills is 
i ntended to bui Id not only thetechnical know-how, but the habit of usi ng 
i nqu i ry as a I eadersh i p tool . 

Methodology 

This Department of Educational Leadership is working to develop 
methods to determine the impact of programs on the ways in which 
graduates lead schools. While candidates are enrolled in the master's 
degree program, multiplesourcesof data about how they engage in and 
reflect upon collaborative inquiry efforts arecollected and analyzed as 
part of ongoing studies (Lee, Storms, Camp & Bronzini, 2002; Lee & 
Storms, 1999; Storms& Lee, in press). I n addition, somegraduatesofthat 
program conti nue i n regul ar contact with faculty members who are able 
to observe both what these leaders are doing and hear these graduates 
ref I ect on thei r devel opi ng I eadersh i p ski 1 1 s. Th i s paper uses a case study 
method (Yin, 1994) to: (a) describe samples of inquiries undertaken as 
part of the research cohort, and (b) present a reflection by a graduate 
about how he leads hi sschool usingtoolsthat helearnedinthecredential 
and degree programs. 

Sample Inquiries 

Program Evaluation 

Long before NCLB called for tutoring and support programs for 
students who were struggl ingin school s, many school shad devel oped and 
implemented after-school intervention programs. The emphasis of such 
programs differed from teaching reading strategies to general tutorial 
assistance, depending on what schools had determined as areas of need. 
Studentstarget edfor such interventions varied fromthose identified as in 
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dangeroffailing,tostudentswhohadexhibiteddisruptivebehaviorsthat 
interfered with their academic progress. However, few schools set in 
motion ongoing, or even periodic, systematic program evaluations to 
determine how well such interventions were working. 

I n onesite-based inquiry project, an educational leadership master's 
degree candidate who was herself a classroom teacher, worked with other 
classroom teachers to evaluate a long-standing, after-school reading 
intervention the school had provided for 4 th grade students who were 
identified by teachers as in danger of failing. Part of the effort in this 
inquiry involved identifying assumptions under which the teachers 
worked. Among the assumptions were that the students who they 
identifiedwerenewtotheschool,that identified students had I ittleaccess 
to ongoing tutoring, and that the intervention helped students improve 
their scores on California's standardized tests. In the course of the 
i nqui ry, thisteam of teachers whowere led by theaspi ri ng admi nistrator, 

I ooked at resu I ts f rom t he state assessments for st udents t hey i dent i f i ed 
for the intervention and those who had received the intervention in the 
previous year. I n the inquiry the teacher group also mapped how the 
intervention curriculum matched with the California Standards in 
English Language Arts (California, 1998). They looked into student 
enrollment records. Together they discovered that many of their assump- 
tions were not valid: most of the students had been at their school since 
kindergarten and over 75%ofthestudentshad received previous services 
through a variety of intervention programs at theschool. I n looking at the 
curriculum, theteachersfoundthattheemphasis of the intervention did 
not address the 4 th grade standards and, perhaps not surprisingly, test 
scores had improved little for students who had participated in the 
intervention in the previous year. Whi lethefindings were not at all what 
the teachers had expected, the process of program evaluation provided 
new grist for various program improvements that were implemented in 
the ensuing year. 

Issue Identification and Program Da/el opment 

Providingasafeschool envi ronment isan expectation that parentsand 
communities(aswell asNCLB)havefor schools. Many researchers believe 
that thereisa link between feeling safe at school and being successful in 
school (Boulton, 1999; McNeeley, Nonnemaker, & Blum, 2002; Osterman, 
2000; Pellegrini & Bartini, 2000). Schools and districts employ various 
st rategi es for ach i evi ng safe school s i ncl udi ng devel opi ng I ocal programs 
or purchasi ng publ i sher materi al stosupport such efforts. I nqu i ry can pi ay 
a part in helping school leaders determine what the safety needs are at 
their schools and thus implement programs that target those areas. 
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Shooting incidents at schools in that last decade, and the reporting 
that some of these shooters were bul I ied at school , has added pressureto 
schools to adopt anti-bul lying programs. At oneschool,theviceprinci pal 
was growing increasingly concerned about the frequency of reports by 
individual students that they had been intimidated by other students; 
however, teachers and parents were adamant that these were isolated 
incidents. Thisschool leader wondered how prevalent bullying actually 
was at this school . Worki ng with various members of the staff i ncl udi ng 
campus supervisors and cafeteria workers as wel I as teachers, this vice 
principal lead an effort to use recent research aswell as staff experiences 
to develop a common understanding of bullying and what incidents of 
bullying looked like. Working from this shared understanding, thestaff 
and faculty members began to collect data by observing students in 
classrooms and on the campus. The vice principal worked with students 
who had been trained as mediators in how to col led information about 
bul lyingwhen talking with students involvedinconfl ids. I n addition, the 
school administrator analyzed referral and detention data from the 
previous year, categorizi ng the types of behaviors that were reported. 

The group found that by working from the common definition of 
bullying, the number of bullying incidents was higher than the staff 
anticipated. Likewise, the student data from discipline and mediation 
referrals and staffobservations indicated that certain types of intimida- 
tion behaviors were fairly common on campus, although under-reported 
by students and teachers. Armed with this i nformation, theschool set out 
toaddress the inappropriate behaviors immediately through instruction 
on appropriate behaviors, use of a revised, school -wide behavior codeand 
communication with parents. Thestaff also began toexplorevariousanti- 
bul lying publisher programs, aswell as programs i n neighboringschools, 
to identify an on-going strategy for addressing bullying in the future. 
Through this site-based inquiry the school community learned the 
importance of systematically exploring issues. The early career admin- 
istrator, who was coached in this inquiry effort by her university 
professor , I ea r ned va r i ou s I eader sh i p st r ategi es f rom i ssu e i dent i f i cat i on 
to dat a col I ect i on to st r ategi es f or engagi n g t h e I a rger sch ool commu n i ty 
in reform efforts. 

Strengthen i ng I mplementati on 

School districtsacrossCaliforniaareimplementingvariouseffortsto 
improve student achievement from adopting particular curricular pro- 
grams (e.g., Houghton-M ifflin Reading) to changing school structures 
(e.g., class schedules, length of school day) to providing additional 
professional development for teachers (e.g., Beginning Teacher Support 
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and Assessment) to vary instructional strategies (e.g., differentiated 
instruction). 

In an effort to improve lagging student achievement, one school 
district mandatedthatteachersusedifferentiated instruction. On theform 
that school administrators used when making classroom observations, 
there was a box to mark whether teachers were, infact, using differenti- 
ated instruction. At one middle school, the assistant principal, a master's 
degree candi date at CSU E B , made it his practi ce to debri ef hi s cl assroom 
observations with the teachers whom he had observed. I n his conversa- 
tions with teachers, many questions about the differentiated instruction 
box arose. Some teachers indicated that they did not know what differen- 
tiated instruction was or how to use it. The assistant principal was not 
comfortable eva I uati ng teachers on somethi ng that they did not seem to 
understand; therefore, heset out tofi nd teachers who might be i nterested 
in exploring not only what theterm differentiated instruction meant, but 
also what it looked like in middleschool classrooms. 

Three seventh grade Language Arts teachers expressed interest in 
learning more about differentiated instruction. The assistant principal 
set up meetings and helped facilitate discussions about current under- 
standings of differentiated instruction. As a group, they read and dis- 
cussed recent research, books and curriculum guides that talked about 
differentiated instruction and learning styles. With guidance from the 
university professor in how to create data collection tools, the assistant 
principal coached theteachersintocollectingand analyzing data about 
thei r teachi ng. Theteachers su rveyed students i n thei r cl assestof i nd out 
how students thought they learned best. Theteachers began to analyze 
their class activities. The group found that at the beginning of the year, 
instructional strategies were fairly similar across all three classrooms 
and that they tended to teach to only one or two learni ng styles. 

The teachers decided to make concerted efforts to differentiate thei r 
teachi ng. They began to pi an lessons together and agreed on data tocol I ect 
about those lessons such as samples of student work, student grades on 
assignments and feedback from students about lessons. The efforts of the 
assistant principal sustained this ongoing inquiry. He often facilitated 
planningdiscussions, kept track of agreements and data, and arranged for 
su bst i t u tes to cover some cl asses so t h at teachers cou I d observe each ot her 
teaching. Over the course of the inquiry the teachers learn a lot about 
differentiated instruction— what it was and how it looked in their class- 
rooms. Theteachers developed new teaching strategies and skills. They 
also learned the importance of thecollegial group i n hel pi ngthem be more 
effective teachers. The school gained three teachers who felt more 
confident about a particul ar topicand who were wi 1 1 i ngtoshareand coach 
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other teachers i n different ated i nstructi on . Theschool al sogai ned a model 
for how collaborative inquiry could support instructional improvement. 
The assistant principal gained skill in working with teachers to change 
instruction based on systematic data collection and analysis. 

The Habit of Leading from an Inquiry Stance 

Candidates in the credential and master's degree programs in 
Educational Leadership at California State University, East Bay 
(CSU E B ) report, i n surveys of graduates, that the knowl edgeand ski I Is 
they gain through the programs are useful to them as school leaders. 
However, some policymakers and critics of university programs may 
question whether university training impacts how school leaders 
approach thei r jobs. What fol lows is a descri ption of how the assistant 
principal who worked to help teachers understand differentiated 
instruction uses the inquiry skills he learned in the master's degree 
program years later as helead another middleschool in its efforts to 
improve student achievement. 

Leading ChangeThrough the Examination of Data— A Case Study 

As a principal of a middle school, the use of data has been an 
extraordinarily instrumental tool in fostering and promoting a culture 
committed to equitable outcomes for all students, regardless of their 
ethnicity, socioeconomic background, gender or previous academic sta- 
tus. Compiling, sharing and subsequently analyzing student data (e.g. 
student grades, standardized test scores, discipline records, student 
i nterest surveys) with teachers has hel ped develop a clearer pictureof our 
students' strengths and needs. Consistently engagi ng teachers i n exam- 
ining student data has helped emphasize how vital it is for educators to 
individually and collaboratively examine, modify, refine, reflect and 
evaluate teaching practices to ensure that all of our students are 
learning. Further, analysis of student data has helped us identify 
professional development that equips and empowers teachers to effec- 
tively address the varied learning needs of our students. 

Upon taking the helm at this school, I used student data to make a 
compelling case that not all students were engaged and supported in 
learning. Bydisaggregatingstudent data bycoursework and by ethnicity, 
I found substantial evidence (in students' test scores, grades and disci- 
pline records) that while the White students enrolled in GATE classes, 
the predominant group in that program, were excelling, many of our 
African American and Latino students were failing. I shared this data 
with teachers and with parents and col I aborated with them todevel op and 
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implement strategies and programs that would lead to equitable aca- 
demic outcomes for all students. Leading those initial conversations 
pr oved to be di ff i cu 1 1 a n d cont roversi a I , but by t h e en d of t he yea r , ou r st aff 
col I aboratively decided to implement a research-based reading interven- 
tion program during the school day in an effort to accelerate the reading 
ski I Is of our academical ly struggl i ng students. 

I must say that initially, teachers were very concerned about the 
scripted nature of the program. However, by examining the short term 
and long-term student data, the teachers' concerns about the program 
were alleviated. Throughout theyear,thereadingteachers used mastery 
and benchmark test data to monitor and adjust their ongoing efforts. 
Then, we used the standardized testing data from the previous year to 
help us evaluatetheeffectiveness of the intervention program. Wefound 
that our decision to implement a reading intervention program was an 
excellent one, as many of our students are now experiencing greater 
academic success, as measured by their course grades and their most 
recent standardized test scores. Consequently, teachers have concluded 
that even if there are components of the program that they do not I i ke, 
it isworkingfor many of our students who have not been successful i n the 
past. I n this case, teachers have redoubled their efforts to build greater 
expertise in teaching this program. 

Accountabi I ity as a Support for I mportant Conversations 

Although educators i ndeed feel the pressureof our stateand federal 
accountability requirements, such as NCLB and California's Standard- 
ized Testing and Reporting (STAR), I have found that these laws have 
made it easier for our faculty to engage i n conversations about student 
achievement. These requirements clearly delineate goals and bench- 
marks for all students and at the same time require that we look at 
student data todetermineour students’ strengths and their areas of need. 
I actually feel supported by these established accountability measures 
because they empower metospeak boldly about the issue of equity and 
to make compelling arguments about what we need to do to provide 
equitable outcomes for all students. By using student data as the focal 
poi nt of theconversations with teachers, they understand that it isn't just 
"the pri nci pal "suggesti ng we pay attention to how each student is doi ng; 
the federal and state governments expect that we will educate each 
student. While many teachers already knew this and were working 
towards that goal , data al lows us to work together as a group. 1 1 gives us 
a common language for talking about achievement. 

Accountability requirements also have made it easier to engage 
teachers in discussions about how to improve instruction. Teachers are 
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increasingly embracing the use of student data and are developing 
expertise in examining various kinds of achievement evidence 
collaboratively. Consequently, focusing on analyzing student data has 
elicited a greater degree of willingness on the part of teachers to attend 
professional development workshops, reorganize curriculum, revise 
lessons, implement new teaching strategies, share what they have 
learned with their colleagues and reflect on what is and what is not 
helping students succeed. I have observed that many of our teachers are 
i ncreasi ngl y engagi ng students i n project-based learni ng activities that 
require and teach students to go beyond the identification and compre- 
hension levels of Bloom's Taxonomy and to engage in higher order 
thinking ski I Is, such as synthesizing and evaluating information. Class- 
room activities and assignments are developed based on the students' 
preferred learni ngstyles. For someteachers it means havingstudentsdo 
more collaborative work. In other words, our data discussions have 
spawned a greater understanding of why we simply cannot just keep 
teaching how we have been teaching if we are going to ensurethat all of 
our students succeed to the levels that are expected. 

Focusing on Teaching and Learning 

Now, working with data is an increasingly regular practice at our 
school. Collectively, by gradelevel, depart mentallyand individually, our 
use of student data is focused on "what is worki ng" and "for whom is it 
working." For example, in what way do African Americans, Latinos, 
Whites and Asian students succeed equally well? In what ways are 
students with higher socio-economic status outperforming other stu- 
dents? Where do boys succeed or girls succeed? We look at the data one 
way then, disaggregate it in another way, to look for patterns about 
groupsand individual students. 

We look at thedata careful I ysothat wecan get tothequestions about 
which teaching practicesand instructional strategies areworking. It is no 
longer good enough to say I teach in a particular way because I have a 
sense that it works. While professional knowledge and experience are 
important, we want to know why something is working so that we can 
make it work for other students and teachers. As I haveshared with my 
colleagues, I would not takemycartoa mechanicwho worked onlyfrom 
a gut level feeling that I needed a new engine. I would want him to 
perform some diagnostic tests to gather information that would deter- 
mine what was wrong. I would then expect him to use his professional 
knowledge to fix it. We use a similar process in our school— collecting 
data to identify what is working and not working. Then, we focus our 
efforts on determining ways to address any weaknesses. I none instance, 
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we wanted to know if the standards-based textbook was working for 
students who were reading two-to-three levels below grade level. We 
collected data, looked at it together and concluded that these students 
were not successful in many ways. Since then we have instituted 
interventions and other instructional changes to help these students 
acceleratetheir readingskillsandtopreparethemfortheacademicrigor 
of high school. 

We use many different types of data at our site, including STAR 
reporting clusters. I n theCal iforni a Standards Test (CST), information is 
disaggregated by standards with clear expectationsabout thenumber and 
percentage of questi ons students must answer cor recti y to be i dent i f i ed as 
proficient. At our school we look at disaggregated data by student race, 
gender, and cl assroom— both subject areas and i nterventions. Armed with 
this information, teacherscan develop lessonstotarget areas of weakness. 
When students arestrong i n a knowledge or ski 1 1 area, teachers know that 
and spend less time working on what students know already. Data helps 
teachers know better what to teach. Teachers and departments (and 
intervention programs) look at the disaggregated data together, collabo- 
rati ng about teachi ng strategies and lessons, and shari ng lessons. T each- 
ers are looking together at student work in order to learn more about 
whether or not, and to what extent, their lessons are helping students 
achieve. This type of reflection is vital in creating a school environment 
committed to providing equitable outcomes for all students. 

Our analysisof student data is not only limited to identifying student 
weaknesses, butalsostudentstrengthsandassets.Thiswork hashel ped 
us to focus more on what students can do and helps us build a positive 
learning environment at our school. I n order toensurethat our students 
arehavingsuccessful learningexperiences, itisvital educators valueand 
build upon the backgrounds, ski I Is, talents and gifts students bringtothe 
classroom (Lee, 2004). Tothis end, someteachers have begun using an 
asset i nventory with students i n order to learn moreabout what students 
do well. This strategy hel ps our teachers develop nurturing relationships 
with our students. Focusing on astudent'sstrengthsenablesteachersto 
make the necessary connections between the state standards and what 
a student knows, brings, cares about or can do (Williams, 2003). 

Identifying and valuing a student's assets is especially helpful in 
engagi ng parents i n our efforts to i mprove student achievement. I n my 
experience as an administrator, I haveseen that toooften disagreements 
between teachers and parents occur when teachers tal k only about what 
students cannot do well. Parents do not want to only look at what their 
children cannot do. Further, a school cannot develop a successful 
partnership with parents by focusing on the negative. Looking at assets 
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and maki ngthat a part of thediscussion meansthat teachers and parents 
canworktogether buildingonachild'sstrengthsratherthan maintaining 
a frustrating, contentious, unproductive relationship focused on what a 
student cannot do. Parents send us their most valuable possessions; 
schools are obligated to acknowledge and celebrate the abilities and 
talents students have, todevelop strategi es for pol ishi ng every di amond 
in the rough, and to build successful, positive relationships with our 
families. Datathatfocusesonastudent'sstrengthsisawaytoaccomplish 
these objectives. 

ThePrinci pal'sRole 

What roles do I as a school leader play in this work of using data to 
promote equ i ty? I model ways of I ooki ng at data i ncl udi ng how and why we 
disaggregate data. The majority of my conversations with teachers and 
parents start with data. It is my intent to providethese key stakeholders 
constant exposure to data and to guide them towards using this informa- 
tion to make informed decisions regarding ways to increase student 
achievement. I lead professional development sessions where I show 
teachers how to look at data— how to read it and how to make use of it. 

I encourage teacher collaboration and set out waystosupport those 
col I egi al conversati ons by setti ng asi decol I aborati on ti meand su pporti ng 
groups of teachers in pursuing additional training together. I direct 
teacher conversations in the weekly collaboration time by giving data- 
oriented assignments that teachers work on together. I monitor the 
conversations by reviewing minutes of their collaboration sessions; 
minutes that serve not only this monitoring function, but also to help 
teachers track their findings for future reference. 

In addition, I use data to talk with teachers about their teaching. 
When I observe in classrooms I not only note what teachers areteaching, 
but also I collect information such as the percentage of students actively 
i nvol ved i n a lesson and any patterns (e.g., gender or race) about who was 
participating or engaged. When teachers bring data to me, I sit when 
them and we I ook at i t together. T hey someti mes ask me how to read data 
and I work to instruct them. 

Challenges for School Leaders 

This process of usi ng data as a basis for conversations and planni ng 
has been a slow process. To be sure, we are movi ng forward as a school ; 
however, not everyone has embraced our efforts. Data can be i nti midat- 
ing and it is a leadership challenge to reduce the fear of using data. 
Additional ly,someteachersseemtobeafraid that data exposes what they 
are not doi ng wel I— that they do not demonstrate proficiency i n al I of the 
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strands of the California Standards for the Teaching Profession. Still 
others are unwi 1 1 i ng to admit that they pi ay a role i n the perpetuation of 
the legacy of institutionalized racism. It is easier to engage in conversa- 
tions, and to empower teachers to teach in today's classrooms if they are 
willing toexpl ore new ideas rather than stay entrenched in a particular 
strategy or a particular way of thinking. 

B u i I di ng a school that can havetheseconversati ons about data means 
that leaders need to encourage discussion. We have more collaboration 
now than we did i n the past. N ow teachers areconversi ng about student 
achievement and lesson plans. Recently a teacher shared his excitement 
about a meeting between the 8 th grade History teachers where they 
collaboratively developed standards-based lessons and a pacing guide 
related to a unit on the Civil War. He was excited because he and his 
colleagues successfully aligned their lessons with the key standards 
tested on theCal iforni a StandardsTest in History. Coll aboratingwith his 
colleagues, aligning instruction to the state standards, and developing 
lessons based on student needs and student strengths was extremely 
useful tohim. I praised theirefforts and offered tovisit their classrooms 
and provide feedback from my observations. As a result of discussions 
about student achievement in science, teachers within the department 
decided to use more handouts with graphic organizers and i 1 1 ustrations 
toreach morestudents. Again, I applaudedthemodificationsthescience 
teachers made to their lesson planning and I have observed that the 
percentages of studentsthat areon-task duri ngthei r cl assroom activities 
have increased. I am encouraged that more teachers are talking to each 
other and asking questions about teaching. An important role for me as 
is leader is to keep all of this work focused on asking tougher questions 
that will lead us to be become a more inclusive school for all students. 

Asa principal, every time I use data to point out inequity it sets up 
walls. However, NCLB gives me the platform to have the conversations 
about equity that wedidnot have before. Now wehavea reason todiscuss 
thedisparity in the performance of students from various ethnic groups. 
Prior to NCLB, some teachers were reticent to listen or participate in 
thesedi scussions, but most are more wi 1 1 i ngtodoso now. With Adequate 
Yearly Progress (AY P) there is an expectation that a stated percentage 
of students i n a group such as African American or Latino students will 
perf or mataparticularachi evement I evel . W h en we see t h at ou r st udents 
are not meeting these goals, then the conversations about improving 
performance for students can really begin. I am no longer the "African 
American principal" playing the race card; I am the principal helping 
teachers grapple with improving teaching and learningfor all students. 
I hear complaints about NCLB, but this is the first time in my career as 
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an educator when issues of performance by race and socioeconomic level 
out being talked about with a focus on how to help each student succeed. 

What I Usefrom My University Experience 

My administrative credential and master's degree experiences at 
CSUEB legitimized using data to improve the schools in which I work. 
The experience of leading a collaborative inquiry crystallized in me a 
sense of howtouseevidenceand taught me strategies to col led and look 
at data. Italso taught medifferent ways to present data. Leadingthat 
inquiry hel ped me understand how to engage teachers in collaborative 
conversations. M y uni versity trai ni ng has under gi rded and empowered 
me, as well as fostered a great deal of courage. My experiences in the 
Educational Leadership program made me realize I was not the only 
person in schools concerned with or dealing with equity issues. There 
were many early career and aspiring administrators who desired to 
make a difference for underperforming students. While the program 
helped me build my courage, I alsolearned howtolead in an analytical, 
methodical way that would engage teachers so that they could make a 
difference with their students. My experiences in the Educational 
Leadership program, and particularly the research cohort at CSUEB, 
helped me understand that it did not needtobejust metaking on these 
hard issues. I learned that it is an essential leadership skill to teach 
teachers how to be leaders themselves. 

Discussion 

Determining impact of educational programs is difficult, especially 
with complex areas such as school leadership. However, despite these 
difficulties, the field of educational leadership, and education at large, 
must work toward developing methodologies for tracking the impact of 
such programs. While case studies have limitations as a method for 
measuring impact, they may be a beginning step in tracking and 
identifyi ng which knowledge, ski I Is and dispositionsgraduates infuse into 
their leadership activities. 
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